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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Mark Twain. By Albert Bigelow Paine. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1912. 

It seems uncritical to speak of a biography in three excessively heavy 
volumes, of two hundred and ninety-six chapters, one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty - five pages, and twenty - four appendices as a perfect 
biography. The first exclamation is, " Could even Shakespeare hold our 
interest so long?" and the answer from him who has begun to read it is, 
" Mark Twain can." Perhaps if this book were biography pure and simple 
it would be disproportionate, but it is not only the life of Mark Twain, 
vivid, varied, valiant as that was; it, is an epic of the soil, the history of 
a century, the growth of a nation, and the characterization of most of 
the great men of thought and action of that time. 

Mark Twain's life opened in a tiny Missouri village — a country still 
disorganized and unassembled, reaching out after the beginnings of 
civilization. It was all promise and negligible future, and doubtless for 
those who coped with its imperfect beginning it was all struggle and no 
comfort. It is typical of Mark Twain, of his beautiful sincerity of nature, 
and total lack of affectation and artificiality that he labeled the picture 
of his second home, a one-storied shanty, with an oblong door in the 
center and a window either side: "No, it is too stylish; it was not my 
birthplace." 

His beginnings were as humble as Lincoln's, and doubtless much of 
his deep philosophy of life came from his early, untrammeled intercourse 
with the realities of men and things. There seems no doubt that he in- 
herited his wit from his mother, Jane Hampton, of Kentucky. Certainly 
he inherited her delicately aquiline features, keen eyes, and refinement 
of face. 

That his peculiar genius was born in him is illustrated by his very first 
experience at school. He was entered in the school of a Miss Horr, who 
received twenty-five cents a week per pupil, for which munificent sum 
she opened a daily school with prayer, read a chapter in the Bible, gave 
explanations of the rules of conduct, had a hand-to-hand struggle with 
the ABC class, and then expounded the three R's. The little Sam was 
interested in the rules of conduct, chiefly calculating how much he need 
trim to sail close to the danger-line and still avoid disaster. He made 
two miscalculations the first day, and was sent out to select a switch for 
his own correction. It was a hard choice, though he had the forests of 
Missouri to choose from. A shaving had blown across the road from a 
cooper-shop, and this furnished him inspiration. He picked it up and 
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solemnly carried it in and laid it on the teacher's desk. It was a truly Mark- 
Twainian feat at five years old. At this same age he was indifferent to 
the values and the safeguards of prayer, but preferred sitting up in bed 
and telling the astonishing adventures of his day. Some one, expostulating 
with the mother, said : " You don't believe anything the child says, I 
hope." " Oh yes," she replied ; " I know his average. I discount him ninety 
per cent. The rest is pure gold." And again, " Sammy is a well of truth, 
but you can't bring it all up in one bucket." 

Like all great geniuses, he was born with the distinguishing qualities 
well marked. His marriage seems to have been one of the rare and per- 
fect ones of earth. The biographer says of Mrs. Clemens : she was " con- 
servative, dainty, cultured, spiritual. He adored her as little less than 
a saint, and she became indeed his saving grace. She had all the per- 
sonal refinement which he lacked, and she undertook the work of polish- 
ing and purifying her life-companion." These last words are not wholly 
felicitous, for a soul so aflame for the true righteousness which is justice, 
mercy, and sincerity, could need no purifying, however much it needed 
polish. To the last there was the touch of the wit's braggadocio about 
Mark Twain's lack of polish, and among his keenest arrows was his utter 
disregard of artificial conventions. His generosity never faltered; his 
truth to obligation was unfailing, and he was never lured to rate the 
world's approval at a higher than its actual value. We cannot say this 
of many men. 

The whole volume is a spread-out temptation to quote, for it is a veri- 
table mine of anecdote and adventure. Here is one bit that illustrates 
the beautiful relation of husband and wife. 

On finishing the Equator, it was handed to Mrs. Clemens for editorial 
revision. On the margin are the following notes: 

Page 597. " I hate to say it, but it seems to me that you go too minutely 
into particulars in describing the feats of the aboriginals. I felt it in 
the boomerang-throwing." 

And Clemens, just below, has written: 

"Boomerang has been furnished with a special train — that is, I've 
turned it into ' Appendix.' Will that answer ?" 

And critic and author continue alternately : 

Page 1002. "I don't like the 'shady-principled cat that has a family 
in every port.' " 

" Then I'll modify him just a little." 

Page 1020 — ninth line from the top. " I think some other word would 
be better than ' stench.' You hare used that pretty often." 

"But can't I get it in anywhere? You've knocked it out every time. 
Out it goes again. And yet ' stench ' is a noble, good word." 

Page 1038. "I hate to have your father pictured as lashing a slave 
hoy." 

" It's out, and my father is whitewashed." 

Page 1050 — second line from the bottom. " Change breech clout. It's 
a word that you love and I abominate. I would take that and ' offal ' out 
of the language." 

" You are steadily weakening the English tongue, Livy." 
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Page 1095. " Perhaps you don't care, but whoever told you that the 
Prince's green stones were rubies told an untruth. They were superb 
emeralds. Those strings of pearls and emeralds were famous all over 
Bombay." 

" All right ; I'll make them emeralds, but it loses force. Green rubies 
is a fresh thing. And, besides, it was one of the Prince's own staff liars 
that told me." 

Volume III. is full of the fruits of old age: sorrow, losses, and loneli- 
ness, with fame, honors, and friendships. It is of the spirit, too, of this 
great man that he never quite reconciled himself to a world so deeply 
at odds with the human heart. " A man," he said, " who is a pessimist 
before forty-eight knows too much; and a man who after forty-eight 
isn't a pessimist knows too little." 

He had, this great genius, the pessimism of Shakespeare, which from 
the sonnets to " Timon of Athens " never once juggled with the vanity of 
the world, but to the last speaks his " contempt of nature." To the last 
Mark Twain was never dazzled; he had a quaint and whimsical way of 
speaking of "the damned human race," and he congratulated and envied 
the happy dead. As time passes, doubtless Mark Twain will come more 
and more to his own, and will stand not only as one of our most original 
and vital geniuses, but as one of our truly great Americans. His mind 
was unfettered by traditions, and he was, beyond all other American 
writers of his time, unless one except Walt Whitman, the vigorous natural 
growth of young American soil. The English, who are keen critics, are 
not so wrong in their enthusiastic acceptance of him. 



South America. By James Bryce. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912. 

Mr. Bryce visited South America in 1910, about a century after her 
Spanish-American peoples began the process of getting rid of Spanish 
rule, op misrule. He traveled through all the countries that compose the 
southern continent except Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Paraguay, and 
the Guianas. The observations made and the impressions received during 
four months of travel, under favorable circumstances, in seven different 
republics, would justify six volumes rather than one. 

The course of our author's journey took him first to Panama, which 
he includes in South America, and the Canal Zone. He pays due honor 
to the work of building the canal, " the greatest liberty man has ever taken 
with nature," and to the efficiency and skill of Colonel Goethals and his 
guardian angel, Colonel Gorgas. 

Sailing from Panama to Callao (Guayaquil was under quarantine), 
the traveler encountered the great Antarctic, or Humboldt, current, a 
worthy rival of the Gulf Stream, which chills the ocean and the land, 
and causes fogs and clouds that obscure the sun and cut off the view of 
the coast. Chapters II., III., and IV. are given to " The Coast of Peru," 
"Cuzco and the Land of the Incas," and "Lake Titicaca and the 
Central Andes." While Peru is not in the same class with the southern 
and eastern republics, Chili, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, it is quite 
as interesting, not only because it was the scene of Pizarro's conquest 
and the headquarters of Spanish dominion, but for its scenery, its 



